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v.— NOTES ON HORACE. 

Carm. IV 3. 17-20: 

O testudinis aureae 
dulcem quae strepiium, Fieri, temperas, 

O mutis quoque piscibus 
donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum. 

The words dulcem . . . strepiium deserve more attention than 
they have thus far received from editors. Wickham, Schiitz, 
Kiessling, Macleane, Smith and Gow are silent concerning them. 
Dillenburger remarks simply that sirepitum, is used here "de 
grato citharae sonu, ut Ep. I 2, 31. 14, 26." With this the com- 
ment in Orelli-Mewes is practically identical. Page speaks at 
greater length : "sirepitus being almost invariably used of a 'din,' 
'noise,' e. g./ori, Romae, valvarum, januae sirepiius, there is a 
tendency to take dulcem proleptically here, and construe 'that 
dost modulate into sweetness the lyre's sound,' but, as Ep. I 2, 
31 ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam, the word is 
clearly = ' music,' it is perhaps simpler to render here ' that dost 
rule the sweet music' " This utterance seems at once inadequate 
and erroneous. I believe that Horace's full thought can be felt 
only by taking strepiium in its strictest sense, and dulcem as 
strongly proleptic. In this view strepitum will supply the foil to 
mutis in v. 19. The lyre, left to itself, can produce nothing but 
inharmonious din, even as the fish in their natural state can make 
no articulate sound. It is in reducing this inharmonious din of 
the lyre to harmony that the power of the Muse is shown, even 
as she might show her power, should she feel so disposed, in 
giving voice to the fish. 

Let us begin by examining the use of the word sirepitus in 
Horace. In Odes, I 15. 18 it is used of the din of battle; in III 
19. 23 of the noise of a carouse; in III 29. 12 of the din and 
bustle of Rome (cf. Epp. II 2. 79; Verg. Aen. I 422). Cf. also 
Odes, III 10. 5 Audis quo strepitu ianua, quo nemus . . . remugiat 
ventis; Sat. I 2. 127 ff. Nee vereor ne . . . Ianua frangatur, latret 
canis, undique magno Pulsa domus strepitu resonet; Sat. II 6. 112 
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subito ingens Valvarum strepitus lectis excussit utrumque ; Epp. 

I 17. 7 pulvis strepitusque rotarum; Epp. II i. 202 Garganum 
mugire putes nemus aut mare Tuscum, Tanto cuin strepitu iudi 
spectantur ; A. P. 80 fF. pedem . . . populares vincentem strepitus. 
In these ten passages strepitus unmistakably denotes an inharmo- 
nious, unpleasant noise. The verb strepere occurs twice: Carm. 

II I. 17 lam nunc minaci murmure cornuum Perstringis auris, 
iam litui strepunt; IV 12. 3 nee fluvii strepunt Hiberna nive 
turgidi. 

Two passages remain, besides the one with which this note is 
especially concerned. One is Epp. I 2. 27 ff.: 

Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati, 
sponsi Penelopae nebulones Alcinoique 
in cute curanda plus aequo operata iuventus, 
cui pulchrum fuit in medios doimire dies et 
ad strepitum cilharae cessatum ducere somnum. 

Surely strepitum is 'din' here. Note in proof of this assertion 
the irony that marks the whole passage. Cf. especially sponsi 
' (would-be) spouses,' the colloquial in cute curanda, and pul- 
chrum. The same irony appears in Epp. I 14. 25, 26, where 
Horace says to his vilicus, "You long for the town, simply 
because you can find no meretrix tibicina, cuius Ad strepitum 
salias terrae gravis, "to whose clatter you can dance like a lout." 
In every passage thus far considered we have but one meaning, 
that of 'din, noise, clatter.' Why, then, should we assume for 
this one passage a meaning that Horace nowhere else exhibits ? 
Further, there can be no question that by taking strepitum here 
as we m,ust take it everywhere else in Horace, we get the most 
effective interpretation, strepitum will then suggest the adver- 
sative notion which is so clearly present in mutis, and the 
proleptic dulceni will be the antithesis to doiiattira . . . cycni 
sonum. The whole thought will then be: "O thou, who dost 
attune to sweetness the sounds of the lyre, musicless though they 
are by nature, O thou who standest ready to give to the fish, 
even voiceless though they are, the swan's song," etc. 

If we look to the usage of strepitus in other authors, we find 
such phrases as strepitus, fremitus, clamor tonitruum; strepitus, 
crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus ; inter strepitum tot bellorum. Vergil's 
usage, as that of a contemporary of Horace, is especially inter- 
esting. Cf. Aen. I 422 (cited above), I 725 (of the din of conver- 
sation), VI 559 (of the horrid sounds in Tartarus) ; see also VI 
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865, IX 394, G. II 492. strepere occurs in Eel. IX 36; Aen. VI 
709, VIII 2, IX 808, X 568, regularly (save perhaps Aen. VI 709 
strepit oninis murmure campus, said of bees), of a decidedly 
unpleasant noise. How, I ask, could a Roman have understood 
strepitum in our Horatian passage save as has been maintained in 
this paper? 

In Petronius, §33, there is a phrase which, at first sight, seems 
to support Mr. Page's view. The passage runs thus: gustantibus 
adhuc nobis repositorium allatum est cum corbe, in quo gallina 
erat lignea patentibus in orbem alis, quales esse solent quae 
incubant ova. Accessere continuo duo servi et symphonia stre- 
pente scrutari paleam coeperunt erutaque subinde pavonina ova 
divisere convivis. But here again allowance must be made for 
the narrator's tone, which is ironical. That Encolpius did not 
enjoy the everlasting music in Trimalchio's house appears plainly 
from §31, especially the words : Paratissimus puer non mimis 
me acido cantico excepit . . . pantomimi chorum, non patris 
familiae triclinium crederes. We must interpret acido here in the 
light of §68 : Servus qui ad pedes Habinnae sedebat, iussus, 
credo, a domino suo proclamavit subito canora voce : . . . nulhis 
sonus unguam acidior- percussit aures vieas ("Nie verletzte ein 
widrigerer Ton mein Ohr," Friedlaender). The spirit oi sircpente 
symphonia, §33, is well given by Friedlaender's rendering : " unter 
rauschender Musikbegleitung." 

Another passage that resembles ours is Vergil, Aen. Ill 69, 70 
Inde, ubi prima fides pelago, placataque venti Dant maria et lenis 
crepitans vocat Auster in altum, but the idea in crepitans is plainly 
that of 'rustling, noise,' not 'music,' and the emphasis is on 
placata and lenis. A far closer parallel is to be found in Sopho- 
cles, Ajax 1 199 ff., where it is said of the man "who first taught 
the Greeks to wage confederate war with hateful arms" that 

^K^ivos oUre (7T€(f>dv(i>p 
ovT€ lSa$€tav KvkiKaiv 

ovT€ y\v Kvv avA <oc oto^ov, 

Jebb (edition of 1896) compares Aeschylus, P. V. 574 KriponXaa-Tos 
uTofffl 86va^. The references in Liddell and Scott show that Sro^os 
= strepilus. In language, then, dulcem strepitum. (tyrae) is a 

' For convenience I give Jebb's text tliroughout. 
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close equivalent oiyXvKvv (aiXav) Sto^ov. Cf. further Pindar, Pyth. 

X 39 (Glldersleeve) vavra Se X"?"' irapSivav I \vpav rt /3oal Kavaxai T 
abXav Boveoirrai; id. Olymp. Ill 8 fioav av\S>v ; id. Nein. V 38 KoKaftoio 
/Soa ; Soph. Trach. 640 ff. 6 KaWi^Sas rdx' vyXv I avXof OVK dpapalav | 
axoi>v Kavaxav eirdvfiaiv, dWa 6elas | dvriKvpov ixovtras. L. and S. Say 

that Kavaxrj is used of the fyre in the (Homeric) Hymn to Apollo, 
vs. 185. 

It is quite possible that Horace had some one of these expres- 
sions in mind, adapting it, however, to his own immediate purpose. 
He knew his Homer well. He had also some knowledge of 
Pindar. On this point it will suffice to refer to Kiessling's notes 
on Carm. I i. 3, I 3. 34, I 12. i ff., and his introductory remarks 
on I 35. Some interesting parallels, in language and in thought, 
between Horace and Sophocles may be noted. Compare C. I 3. 
9ff.: 

lUi robur et aes triplex 
circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 

commisit pelago ratem 
primus, nee timuit praecipitem Africum, etc., 

with Antlg. 332 "• TroXXa TO deiva KoiSev dv6pi>TT0V beivorepov Trt'Xet, k. t. X., 

and Ajax 1192 ff.: 

o(j>e\f nporepov al6ipa bvvai jxiyav rj tov ttoKvkoipov "Ai&av 
Kflvos dvrjp, OS aTvyepwv edei^ev onXav "EXXocrt Kowov 'Apr) 

(see Jebb's note) ; C. II 15. 9, 10 fervidos . . . ictus (sc. solis) with 
Ajax 877 njc d(f>' fjXiov fioXav KAfvdon (see Jebb ad loc); C. II 16. 
21 ff: 

Scandit aeratas vitiosa naves 
Cura nee turmas equitum relinquit, 
ocior cervis et agente nimbos, 
ocior Euro 

and C. Ill I. 37-40: 

Sed Timor et Minae 
scandunt eodem quo dominus, neque 
decedit aerata triremi et 

post equitem sedet atra Cura 

with Antig. 951-4 : 

dXX d fioipiSia TLS dvvaais deLvd* 

oxjT CIV viv oX^os oCt AprjSf ov TTvpyoSy ov^ dXiKTViroi 

KeXalpai vdes eKcfivyoiev, 
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C. Ill 24. 31, 32: 

Virtutera incolumem odiraus, 
sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi 

with Ajax 961-5: 

ot d <iZv yik^vTfav KaTTtxaipovTov KaKois 
Tolc Tovd • taais rot, k« jSAcTTovra lifj irodovv, 
BavovT &v olfjtat^€iap fv XPfta bopos^ 
oi yap KaKoi ■yi/w/iato't rdyadov ;^€/>0(i' 
exovT€S ovK i(ra<Ti, nplv tls eK^d\rj. 

C. Ill 30. 4, 5 innumerabilis Annorum series et fuga temporum 
with Ajax 646 : 

airapB 6 fxaKpos Kavapi6p.i}Tos xpo""^ 
(j)vei T adrjXa Koi <t>apevra KpiureTai 

(cf. also Hor. Epp. I 6. 24, 25) ; C. IV 7. 16 pulvis et umbra 
sumus (said of the dead) with Ajax 1257 ff.: 

Of avbpbs ovK€T SvTos, d\X ^8r] <rKidsy 
Bapariov v^pi^eis (ta^eXev^epooro/uetr 

(see Jebb's notes) ; and finally C. IV 13. 6-8 : 

lUe virentis et 
doctae psallere Chiae 
pulchris exctibat in genis 

with Antig. 781-3: 

E/)6>? avKKare pA\av, Epa)r, or iv KTrjuaut TTtTrreis, 
6? iv fiaXaKois napeiais veapiSos ivvvxeveis. 

Satires, I i. 9 : 

Agricolam laudat iuris legumque peritus, 
sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat 

Wickham calls su& galli cantum an exaggeration, comparing 
Cic. Mur. 22 Vigilas tu de nocte ut tuis consultoribus respondeas 
. . . te gallorum . . . cantus . . . exsuscitat. Kiessling takes the 
same view, remarking, among other things, that "die salutatio 
begann doch erst nach Sonnenaufgang ; (prima salutantes atque 
altera continet hora, Martial. IV 8)." Mewes, in his revision of 
Orelli, characterizes sub galli cantum as a "ridicula hyperbole." 
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Similarly Greenough. Schiitz and Palmer evidently regard the 
words as seriously meant, but their notes are very brief. Kirkland 
is silent on the point. 

Several considerations may, I think, be urged against the view 
that there is any great degree of exaggeration here, (i) There 
is proof that the regular salutatio might begin before daylight. 
Cf. e. g. Cic. Cat. I 9 dixisti pauluni tibi etiam nunc morae, quod 
ego viverem. Reperti sunt duo equites Romani, qui te ista cura 
liberarent et sese ilia ipsa node paulo ante lucent me in nieo 
lectulo interfecturos pollicentur. Put beside this passage the 
words of Sallust, Cat. 28 constituere ea node . . . sicuti saluiatum 
introire ad Ciceronem. Had calls before daylight been glaringly 
unusual, any attempt to visit Cicero at such an unheard-of hour 
would have awakened his suspicions at once, and so have defeated 
its own end. The conspirators would hardly have been likely 
(stupid though they proved themselves in other ways) to frustrate 
this particular scheme themselves by essaying a call at an hour 
not sanctioned, to some degree at least, by common custom. If, 
on the other hand, calls even ante lucem were not unusual, the 
conspirators could rest assured that, unless Cicero's suspicions 
were aroused in some other way, there would be nothing in so 
early a visit itself to excite him and afford him a chance to 
frustrate their designs. (On the subject of very early calls see 
Mayor's notes on Juvenal, III 127 and V 19-23; Becker-GoU, 
Galius, II 194 ff.; Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 228, n. 2, and p. 259.) 

(2) It might be fairly held that the reference in our passage is 
not to the regular salutatio, but to extraordinary business calls 
made upon the lawyer by distressed clients. By this supposition 
the case of the lawyer is made more closely parallel to that oi 
the merchant, whose encounters with severe storms are somewhat 
out of the line of his ordinary experiences, and to that of the 
farmer whose experience with the law's vexatious processes are 
quite foreign to the ordinary tenor of his existence. If this be 
granted, it follows that no hour would seem too early to a 
thoroughly frightened client. 

(3) The exaggeration postulated by the editors named above 
would be wholly out of place. Horace is dwelling on the univer- 
sality of human discontent. Four men, distributed into pairs, are 
taken as types of all mankind. Each is brought before us when 
the hardships or disadvantages of his lot press most heavily upon 
him. In speaking of the first, second and fourth characters. 
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Horace is unquestionably keeping to the facts, real or potential, 
of their experience. Why assume that he is exaggerating in 
connection with the. third ? Such a proceeding would have been 
inartistic, and would have weakened, needlessly, the whole 
passage. 

Sat. I I. 93-6 : 

finire laborem 
incipias, parto quod avebas, ne facias quod 
Ummidiut quidam — non longa est fabula — dives 
ut metiretur nummos 

Bentley's qui tarn for quidam is indeed tempting, but I cannot 
forbear to enter a protest against Palmer's method of supporting 
it. He declares that "Hor. never uses quidam with his proper 
names." This statement is, of course, a petitio principii, for it 
becomes true only when Bentley's emendation is accepted. If 
we emend Palmer's statement to read "Horace nowhere else uses 
quidam with proper names," it will still be in order to ask "What 
of it ? Is the fact that he nowhere else uses the word in this way 
sufficient proof that he cannot have so used it here ? " The truth 
is that the emendation must be supported on other grounds — 
those, for instance, urged by its author. 

The same sort o{ petUio principii is perpetrated elsewhere in 
commentaries, e. g. by Kiessling on Hor. C. I 26. 3 quis sub 
Arcto Rex gelidae metuatur orae . . . unice Securus. He takes 
quis as nominative, giving as the ground of this declaration the 
statement that Horace uses "die veraltete und darum vulgare 
Ablativform quis" only in the Epodes and the Satires. This 
statement ought not to be made at all, much less cited here as a 
convincing proof, until it has been shown on good evidence that 
quis does not stand here for quibus. 

Now, if Vergil could use quis for quibus in the Epic style (e. g. 
Aen. I 95, V 511}, the form was surely not too commonplace or 
'vulgar' to be admitted by Horace into his Odes, especially in 
view of the fact that he is not always at the pains to keep the 
language of those poems clear of a prosaic or even vulgar tone 
(see Teuffel, §238, 6). It is the part, therefore, of the critic to 
show that it is preferable, even if not absolutely necessary, to 
take quis here as nominative. This successfully done, it is 
allowable to remark that Horace nowhere uses quis as = quibus 
in his Odes. 
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Sat. I I. io6: 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
quos ultra citraque nequii consistere rectum. 

Cf. Cic. Cato Maior, §41 : Nee enim libidine dominante tempe- 
rantiae locum esse, neque omnino in voluptatis regno virtulem 
posse consistere. 

Sat. I I. 108: 

lUuc unde abii redeo, qui nemo ut avarus 
se probet ac potius laudet diversa sequentis 

There can be no doubt that qui nemo is the right reading. 
How shall we interpret it ? Palmer's view, that fiat is to be 
supplied after qui, is, at the first blush, the most tempting. Its 
great advantage lies in the fact that by assuming such a construc- 
tion we make Horace go back, in form of utterance at least, to the 
point whence he started. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
such an ellipsis is possible, fio is not the kind of verb to be 
easily omitted, especially when, as here, the context in itself gives 
no hint of such an ellipsis. Again, the ellipsis of the subjunctive 
mood is uncommon. If the omission oi fiat is to be justified at 
all, it must be done, I think, by the argument that since Horace 
is so manifestly referring back to the opening line of the Satire, 
he can omit here the essential verb of that line, which the reader 
or auditor would inevitably recall. But, admitting the ellipsis ^o 
be possible, we meet another and more serious difficulty. We 
must then render either " I come back to my starting-point, and 
ask why no avaricious man praises himself," or "why no man, 
because he is avaricious, praises himself." Neither view gives 
the point from which Horace started. Palmer, who adopted the 
former, saw this point, and so wrote: "the insertion of this word 
{avarus) is necessary to fuse Hor.'s two subjects into one. At 
the beginning Hor. simply said nemo; but having developed 
discontent altogether from the example of the avarus, he here 
adds that word as a sort of correction to his exordium." The 
other interpretation is even feebler, since it makes Horace answer 
his question actually before he has fully asked it. Precisely the 
same objection applies to the view (held by Orelli-Mewes, Miiller, 
Kiessling, Kirkland) which takes qui nemo directly with probet, 
and regards ut avarus as a causal phrase to be compared with ut 
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capitis minor, Carm. Ill 5. 42, ut neque . . . por rectus . . . nee . . . 
prodigus, Epp. I 7. 41, or utpote pluris culpari dignos, Sat. I 
4. 24.' 

Since I have objected to all the proposed solutions of the 
problem presented by our passage (all, at least, that can be said 
to have any degree of plausibility), it devolves upon me to 
venture to offer a substitute. For the past four years I have 
suggested to my classes that qui nemo se probet ^^ qui omnes se 
improbeni — that is, that the clause, though negative in form, is 
affirmative in sense. If this be true, we shall have to supply 
ivtprobat se with ui avarus, and we shall thus have merely an 
example of the ordinary comparative wZ-cIause which is so 
common in connection with affirmative clauses. I am inclined to 
think that this explanation is tenable. The fact that ac, not sed, 
is the connective seems to afford it support. 

Recently I noted the following passage (Cic. Fin. II, §18) : Sed 
dum dialecticam, Torquate, contemnit Epicurus, quae una con- 
tinet omnem et perspiciendi quid in quaque re sit scientiam et 
iudicandi quale quidque sit, et ratione ac via disputandi, ruit in 
dicendo, ut mihi quidem videtur, nee ea, quae docere vult, ulla 
arte disiinguit, ui haec ipsa, quae modo loquebamur. Only two 
explanations of ut haec ipsa are (to me, at least) conceivable. 
One is that nee . . . disiinguit is in spirit affirmative : " he fails to 
distinguish ... as, for instance, in the case just mentioned"; the 
other is that with ut haec ipsa we must supply neque or non 
disiinguit. If we take the latter course, we get the very construc- 
tion which has been declared — e. g. by Palmer — impossible for 
our Horatian passage. In either case the passage from Cicero 
seems to me to be a complete parallel to that in Horace. The 
explanation applying to the one will apply, then, to the other. It 
goes without saying that none of the explanations of Horace's 
words, rejected above, could be forced to apply to Cicero's 
sentence. 

Another general parallel, as it seems to me, to our Horatian 
passage is to be found in Terence, Phormio, 279-81 (Demipho is 
the speaker) : 

' If we read nemo ui avarus se probet, we are confronted by two difficulties : 
(l) the harsh hiatus in nemo ut, and (2) the difficulty of satisfactory interpre- 
tation, for we must take ut as ' how,' and closely join nemo and avarus. Such 
an interpretation would be practically identical with Palmer's and so be open 
to the objections urged above against that view. 
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An quisquam iudex est, qui possit noscere 
tua iusta, ubi tute verbum non respondeas, 
Ita ut ille fecit? 

Here fecit = non respondit. Had the sentence concluded with a 
simple ita ut ille, its close resemblance to our passage would be 
more immediately apparent. 

With either of the proposed explanations, we get a view simple 
in the extreme. The framework of Horace's question here, qui 
7ienio . . . se probet, will be identical with that of the query with 
which the Satire opens, qui fit . . . contentus vivat, and the illus- 
tration, "just as the miser fails to praise himself," will be entirely 
in point, since for seventy or eighty lines he has been using the 
avarus as the most typical example of discontent. 

Sat. I 5. 43 : 

O qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt. 

No editor (at least in recent times) has made any comment on 
complexus. It may be interesting, therefore, to compare Cic. 
Acad. Post. I I In Cumano nuper cum mecum Atticus noster 
esset, nuntiatum est nobis a M. Varrone venisse eum Roma pridie 
vesperi . . . Itaque confestim ad eum ire perreximus, paulumque 
cum ab eius villa abessemus, ipsum ad nos venientem vidimus; 
atque ilium complexi, 7it -mos atnicorum est ... ad suam villam 
reduximus. See Reid ad loc. 

Sat. I 5. 7 : 

Hie ego propter aquam, quod erat deterrima, ventri 
indico bellum 

Neither Schiitz, Kiessling, Kirkland, Wickham, nor Greenough 
makes any comment directly on the words ventri indico bellum. 
Mewes defines them by cena abstineo, comparing Cicero, Cato 
Maior, §46 ; ne omnino bellum indixisse videar voluptati. Does 
not indico bellum, here as elsewhere, mean 'I make a formal 
declaration of war against,' and was it not meant to suggest to 
Horace's contemporaries the fetial ceremonies traditionally con- 
nected with such a declaration, as described later by Livy, I 32. 
5 ff. ? If this is right, we get added humor in the ridiculously 
exaggerated tone of the passage. The mock heroics will then 
run through four full verses, and the drop to the 'Dutch picture' 
(Wickham) in Turn pueri nautis, etc., will be all the more 
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marked. The mock heroic tone is resumed in vss. 51 ff.: Nunc 
mihi paucis Sarmenti scurrae pugnam, etc., and in vss. 73, 74: 
Nam vaga . . . tectum. Cf. also Sat. II 6. 100 lamque tenebat 
Nox medium caeli spatiuni, etc. See also Juvenal, e. g. IV 29- 
39, and Friedlaender ad loc, also his Einleitung, p. 57. One 
cannot help thinking that Juvenal had in mind the passages of 
Horace (Juoted above. 

Sat. I 5. 51 ff.: 

Nunc mihi paucis 
Sarmenti scurrae pugnam Messique Cicirri, 
Musa, velim memores 

The mock heroic character of these verses (cf. preceding note) 
has often been remarked by editors. To their comments, how- 
ever, something can be added. Horace pretends to be here the 
mere recorder of the strains sung by the muse. Cf. then the 
ihought of Carm. I i. 32 Si neque tibias Euterpe cohibet neque 
Polyhymnia Lesboum refugit tendere barbitor), and the language 
of Carm. I 12. i ff., I 24. 2-4, and III 4. i ff. This fiction, 
whereby the muse is represented as the real singer and the poet 
as merely her mouthpiece, is the true Homeric or Epic attitude.' 
Cf the Iliad, I i, Odyssey, I i, and the opening of Paradise Lost. 
Though Vergil begins self-consciously with Arma virumque cano 
{see Conington on cano), he nevertheless comes back in vs. 8, 
Musa, mihi causas memora, to the Homeric model and throws 
himself as it were, wholly on the muse. We may compare also 
appeals to the muse for special help in special connections, e. g. 
Iliad, II 484 ff., and its imitation in the Aeneid, VII 641 ff.; also 
Paradise Lost, VII i ff. Now, Horace's careful adherence to the 
highest poetic models emphasizes the intentional burlesque of the 
description that follows, by making the language out of all 
proportion to the subject-matter. 

Sat. I 5. 77-80 : 

Incipit ex illo montis Apulia notos 
ostentare mihi, quos torret Atabulus et quos 

• The New York Herald of Dec. 27, 1896, contained an account of a mosaic 
tablet, recently discovered in Tunis. The tablet represents Vergil as reading 
the Aeneid, while behind him stand two Muses. Part of the description 
seems worth quoting: "With head erect, eyes intent, expression as of one 
inspired and with his right hand placed upon his breast, the index finger 
being raised, the poet listens to Clio and Melpomene, who stand behind him 
and alternately dictate the melodious lines of the poem." 
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numquam erepsemus, nisi nos vicina Trivici 
villa recepisset 

"For this construction of vicinus L. S. only quote Lucan, 
9. 432 ora vicina perusti aetheris." So Palmer. Had he seen, as 
did Wickham, that vicina is here a noun, he might have noted 
Cic. Off. Ill 104 Fidem . ... in Capitolio vicinam lovis, and Ovid, 
Fasti, VI 399 anus vicina loci, both cited by L. and S. Add 
Vergil, Aen. Ill 500 Si quando Thybrim vicinaque Thybridis 
arva Intraro. Cf. finally the use of the genitive with amicus 
when construed as a noun, and the dative with the same word 
considered as an adjective. 

Sat. I 9. 11: 

" O te, Bolane, cerebri 
felicem," aiebam tacitus, cum quidlibet ille 
garriret, vicos, urbem laudaret. 

Most editors follow Porphyrion in thinking of Bolanus as some 
hot-headed individual, who would long ere this have taken the 
law into his own hands, and have forcibly rid himself of so 
disagreeable a companion. The same view was taken by Ben 
Jonson, Poetaster, III i, in his imitation of this Satire. Schiitz, 
after mentioning this view, continues: "Aber Hor. nennt sich 
selbst reizbar und heftig sat. II 3, 323. 7, 35 und 44. epist I 20, 
25. Vielleicht besser : Bol. hat ein solches Phlegma, dass er sich 
nicht leicht erhitzt." He had been anticipated in this view by 
Gifford, who, in his edition' of Jonson's works (1816), writes: 
" But no one could show more fretfulness and impatience than 
Horace himself does. Surely the felicity of Bolanus must have 
consisted in an impenetrable, rather than a ticklish and tender 
scull : a comfortable indifference to all attacks ; a good-humoured 
stupidity that dosed over all impertinence ; this, indeed, was to 
be envied." 

Sat. I 9. 22 ff.: 

Si bene me novi, non Viscum pluris amicum, 
non Varium facies ; nam quis me scribere pluris 
aut citius possit versus ? quis membra movere 
moUius? invideat quod et Hermogenes ego canto. 

The attempts to identify the bore of this Satire — e. g. with 
Propertius — are well known. For myself, I am inclined to believe 

'II, p. 435- 
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that the four verses quoted above are enough of themselves to 
show that all such attempts are but a waste of time, for they seem 
to prove conclusively that Horace had no one person particularly 
in mind. The unknown bore prides himself on the very three 
things which were Horace's pet aversions. His estimate of the 
credit to be accorded to rapid and voluminous' composition 
appears from Sat. I i. 120, 121, I 4. 8-21, I 10. 50, 51, and I 10. 
64-71. Such writing formed the opposite pole to the ideal which 
he set before himself, as suggested in Sat. I 10. 72-74, and more 
fully in Carm. IV 2. 25-32. Cf. Nettleship's Vergil, p. 17 : "For 
the first time in the history of Italian literature they (Vergil and 
Horace) practically laid down the principle that no amount of 
labour could be too great to expend upon poetical expression ; 
that genius, power, freedom of utterance, were not enough to 
make a perfect poet. Like Cicero in the sphere of oratorical 
prose, Vergil and Horace are never satisfied with the form of 
their work; they know no end to the striving for perfection." 
See also Sellar's Horace, pp. 182 ff. 

How Horace valued the bore's second accomplishment, skill in 
dancing, is shown (i) by the invidious mollius; (2) by Sat. II i. 
24 Saltat Milonius, ut semel icto Accessit fervor capiti numerus- 
que lacernis; and (3) by Cicero's well-known words in Mur., §13, 
especially the clause nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit. 
Horace's attitude toward Tigellius requires no illustration. 

We thus, as already suggested, find the bore seeking to curry 
favor with Horace by the aid of the very things which would 
have been sure to earn him Horace's hearty dislike. A man who 
combined the attributes of a Crispinus, a Milonius, and a Her- 
mogenes Tigellius would have had no chance whatever to secure 
the poet's favor. My point, then, is that the description is obvi- 
ously made to order, to paint the bore in as ludicrous a light as 
possible, and that it therefore of itself proves that Horace had no 
real individual especially in mind, since it is hardly likely that 
any individual would have possessed such a curiously composite 
character, or have been so dull of perception, so utterly a stranger 
to the likes and dislikes of the man whose favor he was seeking 
to win as to endeavor to commend himself to that man via his 
pet aversions. Such a coincidence is, indeed, possible; yet it 
hardly seems probable. 

I should rather hold that Horace has in mind more than one 
individual, that he is dramatizing in the form of a single incident 
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his experiences with numerous personages who sought his aid to 
further their social or literary ambitions. I am inclined to believe 
also that, if we regard the fifth, sixth and ninth Satires of this 
book as parts of one whole, our interpretations of these poems 
will be materially assisted. The sixth Satire tells how naturally 
and honestly the friendship between Maecenas and Horace arose, 
the fifth gives a glimpse of the real nature of that friendship, and 
the ninth tells us what that friendship is not. This view will 
account satisfactorily for the absence of all political allusions (save 
that in vss. 28 and 29) from the fifth Satire. Horace would hint 
that such matters form no part of the friendship, which is one 
between men allied, the one to the other, by similarity of tastes 
in matters wholly removed from the sphere of politics and 
statecraft. 

Barnard College. CHARLES KnAPP. 



